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Literature, Criticism, Ne. 
MODERN PLAGIARISM. 


LETTER I. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Amongst the many things which have appeared 
in the Kaleidoscope, none have pleased me more 
than the’ bold, yet temperate expositions of pla- 
giarism, which, at different times, have appeared in 
it. In thy own words, “ the plag&arist, is a vile 
compound of a liar and a thief, and ought to be 





exposed, if he cannot be punished.” But is not ex-’ 
position a punishment, and the proper punishment | 


of the plagiarist? The existence of an author con- 
sists entirely in his reputation. If he attempts, 
therefore, to found a reputation, and fo gain a lite- 
rary existence by plundering other writers, rather 
than by the exercise of his own powers, to expose 
his despicable theft is to inflict capital punishment, 
for it must annihilate an ordinary reputation. In 
this age of extraordiuary authorship and reading, 
unless the individual right of an author, to all the 
fame and profit of his own compositivuns, be strictly 
and vigilantly defended, the old adage, that ‘¢ it is 
a wise child that knows its own father,” will soon 
be true of books; and the moment a work of merit 
appears, it will be in danger of utter dismember- 
ment. Perhaps we have been accustomed to look 
for plagiarists too much amongst inferior writers ; 
eovceiving them liable to temptation from the 
sterility of their minds, and the paucity of their 
literary resources, With a work of superlative 
genius, learning, and noble sentiment io our hands, 
it appears morally impossible to suspect its author ; 
it outrages our best feelings and conceptions of 
buman nature. It seems abselutely repugnant to 
common sense: and experience, to indulge for a 
moment the belief, that the writer, with a soul evinc- 
ing high sentiments and generous emotions, and 
possessed of almost inexhaustible supplies, sbould 
be capable of so mean and caitiff-like a deed, as 
to pluck the laurels from another’s brow, perhaps 


in sheer idleness, to adorn his own; yet instances| 


of such a spirit are by no means scarce in very high 
quarters, Amongst these uncandid authors, ~— 


country’s lilerary glory, must deeply lament that 
Lord Byron has classed himself. The public is 
now iv possession of his Lordship’s reply to the 
charge of plagiarism, fixed upon him by the Monthly 
Magazine, in August and September last, and by 
some other publications; and, before I notice offer 
defaulters, allow me to transcribe his notice, as far 
as it relates to this subject, and to make a few re- 
marks upon it. “In Lady Morgan’s fearless and 
excellent work upon Italy, I perceive the expression 
of ‘ Rome of the ocean,’ applied to Venice. The same 
phrase occurs in the Two Foscari. My publisher can 
vouch for me, that the tragedy was written and sent 
to England sometime before J] saw Lady Morgan’s 
work, which J only received on the-16th of August. 
I hasten, however, to notice the coincidence, and to 
yield the originality of the phrase to her who first 
placed it before the public. I am the more anszious 
to do this, as I am informed (for I have seen but few 
of the specimens, and those accidentally) that there 
have lately been brought against me charges of 
plagiarism. I have, also, had an anonymous sort of 
threatening information of the same kind, apparently 
with the intent of extorting money. To such 
charges, I have no answer to make. One of them 
is ludicrous enough. I am reproached for having 
formed the description ef a shipwreck in verse, from 
the narratives of many actual shipwrecks in prose, 
selecting such materials as were most striking. 
Gibbon makes it a merit in Tasso, “ to have copied 
the minutes details of the siege of Jerusalem, from 
the chronicles.” In me it may be demerit, I pre- 
sume ; let it remain so. Whilst I have been occupied 
in defending Pope’s character, the lower orders of 
Grub-street appear to have been assailing mine: 
this is as it should be, both in them and in me.” 
The most ardent admirers of the Byronic muse, 
will, I think, admit, that a lamer excuse never pro- 
ceeded from so ingenious a personage. Yet, perhaps, 
this is the only reply which could be reasonably ex- 
pected. To deny the fact was impossible; for as 
‘there seldom has been a more wholesale and shame- 
less piece of piracy, than Lord Byron’s appropria- 
tion of these passages in his description of the ship- 
wreck in Don Juan, so there never was a more com- 
plete and unanswerable exposition of it, than in the 
Monthly Magazine of August and September. 
That a mind uncandid enough to seize, without any 





lever of poetry, and, indeed, every lover of his’ 


Facknowledgment, upon the labours of others, 





should candidly confess to the injury, was as little 
to be hoped. What then was left, but the course 
which Lord Byron has unhappily adopted, to turn 
in wrath upon his exposere, and attempt to over- 
whelm them with the obloquy they had brought te 
rhis door? Lord Byron might be sure that th 

stratagem of abuse, of dealing out the old epithets 
of Grub-street, &c. was as little likely to satisfy the 
public, as his plagigrism was of escaping detection, 
at a period, when books of every description find 
readers, apd when his own poetry is sought after 
with such avidity. Such a mode of reply, is as un- 
worthy of his Lordship’s fine talents, as the cause 
itis employed to defend. Yet this very reply proves 
that the exposure bas not been made in vain; and 
as this is the first jastance of genuiae plagiarism 
proved against him, we may believeit will be th 

if we are to judge from his anxiety to ascribeto Lady 
Morgan the originality of a petty phrase, ‘ Rome of 
the ocean,’ which a hundred writers might do without 
acharge of plagiarism, and which could do no. mighty 
hovour to any. But why so much anxiety about 
this?) Why is Lady Morgau’s claim to a phrase of 
four words more sacred, and of more consequence, 
than that of the narrators of the shipwrecks to the 
numerous and long passages which he has copied 
verbatim without a word of acknowledgment? It 
must either be because Lord Byron feels internally 
the infamy of a charge which he affects to call 
 Iudicrous,” or that Lady Morgan is living to de- 
fend her right. The only plausible attempt at ex- 
culpation, is the introduction of the authority of 
Gibbon. ‘ Gibbon,” says he, ‘ makes a merit, &e.”” 
Let Gibbon speak for himself. In his “ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire” is this note : “ *Gieru- 
sallemme Liberata,” canto 13th. It is pleasant 
enough to observe how Tasso has copied and em- 
bellished the minutest details of the siege.” What 
does this prove for his Lordship? The equivocal 
expression, °* if is pleasant enough,” may be under- 
stood to denote Tasso’s care of historical accuracy, 
or more naturally to convey a delicate ridicule; but 
the most acute eye may look in vain to find in it 
an eulogiam upon Tasso, for the tacit appropriation 
of others’ lapours. Historical facts are common 
property, So far as Tasso followed the facts detailed 
in the chronicle, he was right: but if he copied 





them verbatim and without notice, did Gibbon, or, 
indeed, a huodred writers, applaud him, it would 
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avail him nothiiig as a moral sanction, at the bar of 


a just and impartial public. Had Lord Byron 
studied the narratives cf shipwrecks to guide him 
in the portraiture of an imaginary one, am employ- 
ment of similar facts would not only have been 
allowable, but commendable, because a draught 
from the life must always be the best. Had he even 
noticed his verbatim copies at tle time, He would! 
have been justly entitled to the praise ofa judicious 
selector. It is uof, and his Lordship knows it well; 
for “ forming his description from many actual 
ones,” that he is condemned; but it is for filch. 
ing whole passages’ ready manufactured, and al-: 
lowing them: to- pass-for his owa, One note, one 
brief note! in this day of voluminous notes, would 
have sunk him from an. original author to a happy 
conipiler, but it would have’ saved him a heavier 
fall. As it is, he has not only promulguted a doc- 
triue, like the dovttine of war, “one murder niakes 
4 villain; ‘niifliods'a hero,” by which every prose 
writer is at the mercy of the poets; by which, every 
versifier tay clip’ lis: poetical rule and compasy 
On & good prose History; and: convert! it’ into att epic 
poem of hie own; but lie las given s more'rueful 
wound to his:fame; thau'all the critics in the world 
could do: He has alienated’ liv family motto, 
“Crede Byron” He how shaken: the public confi: 
detice in the originality of some of the finest passages 
in lis writitigs’; and’ every reader: will, henceforth; 
be ready to suspect: that his: own circumscribed 
knowledge’ of Boole alone prevetits lim detecting 
thie archetype of others: As one of the most sincere; 
thouglenot most indiscriminate admirers of Byronio 
poetry,, I deeply: lament: this spot; antongst ottiers 
of'a moral’ uature; upon seme of the most: powerfal 
and noble compositions of avy age or country. 
Heanor, Derbysttive; 1st‘ Month, W. H. 


—>> <a> ~<o—- 
[From a'correspontient.) 
ee 
LORD BYRON’S TRAGEDIES. 
—— 
CAIN, 

It is a common remark, that Lord Byron, by, the 
splendour of. his genius, too often throws a halo 
around crime aud gives,an adventitious interest to 
characters, which, ,if divested of. the delighiful-en- 
chantment of his. pvetry, would excite little else 
than our pity or disgust. He glosses over guilt as 
an amiable weakness.; and the. most. atrocious crime 
is so.exquisitely and so ingeniously interwoven with 
high feeling and chivalrous self-devotion, that we 
lose sight of the one, in ous.admiration of the other. 
Take. an. instance, from the Corsair; where the in- 
congruous assemblage. of good qualities in Conrad 
renders us insensible to the real character. of the 
pirate. Who but forgets the murderess Gulnare, 
in the faithful and heart-devoted Kaled? These 
remarks are not intended to apply in a dramatic 
point of view: for, that the author of a drama is 
to be held responsible for the sentiments hegives 
to his characters, we consider ridiculous in the ex- 
treme. His business is to display what would have 
been their thoughts or actions. under the chosen cir- 


for tie impiety of Cain or Lucifer, than Shakspetre 
for the villainy of Iago or the treachery of Iacbimo. 
Throughout the drama of Cain, Lucifer is the best 
and, perheps, the only reasoner. In some of the 
- Catholic countries, on the continent, a kind of pup- 
pet show is exhibited ou great festivals, where there 
isa pitched battle between the Devil and the patron 
‘sdf of the village, in’ which lis sdtatiic majesty, 
to the great’ edification of the applauding audience, 
is invariably worsted. Were this principle to’ Be 
admitted in the warfare of intellect, then, and not 
till then, thay Lord Byron be justly accused for 
Hot degradiug the bright though fallen angel into 
a mere driveller of impious doctrines and bad ar- 
guments. The greatest poetical powers of Milton 
were exhibited in the character of Satan, who ex- 
cites, by the wosttbdued and unconquerable gran- 
deur of his character, more of sympathy, than those 
who carp and cavil at Cain would be’ willing to 
consider as istent with’ religi Lord Byron’s 
Locifer preserves tiis: digitity, so docs Milton's 
Satan; the object of both was the same,—to 
tempt to. sid ; and, for this purpose, subtle and: so- 
phistical,: though: apparently: strong, reasoning was 
necessary;—-was used: by Miltoa, and cannut con- 
sistently be'objected to in Lord Byron.* 

We have only room for the three following ex- 
tracts: The-first is descriptive of Adah’s beauty: 

‘Eatin. I have done this 
The loveliest thing I know is loveliest nearest. 
Lucifer. Then there must be delusion—W hat is that, 
Which ee to thine éyes is still 
Mote beautiful-than beauteous things reinote ? 
Cains My sister Adah.—Aill the stars:of lieaven, 
The d ue noon of night, lit by an orb 
Which looks a spirit, or a spirit’s world— 
‘The Hues of twilight—the stin’s a coming— 
His setting indescribable, which 
My.eyes with pleasant tears as I behold 
Him sink, and feel my heart float softly with him 
Alotig that westerti ise of clouds 
The. forest sh e green. bough—the bird’s voice— 
The vesper bird’s, which seems to hy love, 
And'ntingleés with the song of cherubim, 
As'the day closes over Eden’s walls ;— 
All these are nothing, tomy. eyes and heart, 
Like Adah’s face: I turn from earth and heaven 
To gaze on it.” 

Cain leaning over his sleeping son, Enoch, speaks 
thas: 

“Cait: You have said wel! ; I will contain 
My heart till'then. He smilcs:and: sleeps !—-Sleep on ! 
And smile, thou little, young inheritor 
Of a‘world scarce less young : sleep on, and smile! 








** Not having ourselvés pertised the poem of Cain, 
nor having: much sympathy with the author upon many: 
ints,. we do not, in any, degree, identify ourselves 
either with his Lordship, or his commentator. It ap- 
that the Lord Chancellor regards Cain, and 
Paradise Lost;, as: jitions of a very opposite ten- 
dency, In delivering his opinion, when an injunction was 
moved for in the Chancery Court, to restrainany ot her 
person, besides the regular bookseller, fron’ publishing’ 
Cain, the lord. Chancellor,. amongst other. observa- 
tions, made the following remark :—** You have,” said 
he, *‘atludéd to the nobl on of our gtorious Mil. 
ton; in the courseof the last long: vacation, amongst the 
‘ Solicit jucunda oblivia vite,’ 

L read that beautiful poem over from beginning to ends 
it is, therefore, quite fresh in my recollection ;.and it 
appears to me impossible that any one can for a moment 
doubt that the obyect of that: production was-to promote 
the great causeof christianity. There are, undoubtedly, 
many p: es in it, which, of themselves, could not by 
law be ‘vindicated 


that its object and effeet were, not to bring into disrepute, 





cumstances; and Lord Byron.is no more to be blamed 





3 but’ taking it altogether, it is‘clear 
Sou! 


Thine are thé hours and days Whert both are cheering 
And innocent ! thou hast not pluck’d the fruit— 
Thou know’st not thou art naked! Must the time 
Come thou shalt be amerced for sins unknown, 
Which were not thine nor mine ? But now sleep on! 
His cheeks are reddening into deeper smiles, 

And ——— aré trembling o’er his long 

Lashes, dark as the cypress which waves o’er them; 
Half open, from beneath them the clear blue 

Laughs out, altho’ in slumber. He must dream— 
Of what’? Of P se fasAly 1 dreant of it; 

My disinherited' boy! "Tis but a! dream’; 

For never n:ore thyself, thy sons, nor fathers, 

Shall walk in that forbidden place of joy !” 


The soliloquy of Cain, after the murder, is beau: 
tifal: 


s¢ Abel (very faintly.) What’s he who speaks of God ? 

Cain. Thy murderer. 

Abel. Then may God foegies him! Cain, 
Comfort poor Zillah :—she has but one brother 
Now. [ Abel dies. 

Cain And I none !—Who makes me brotherless? 
His eyes are open ! then he is not dead ! 

Death is like sleep; and sleep shuts down ont lids. 

His lips, too, are apart ; why then he breathes! 

And yet I feel it not.—His heart !—his heart !— 

Let me see, doth it beat ?—miethiiiks—No !—no ! 

This is a vision, else I am“ become 

The native of another and worse world. 

The earth swims round me :—what is this ?—’tis wet ; 
| Puts his hand to his brow,and then looks at it. 

And yet there até no dews! ’Tisblood—my blood— 

My brother’s and my own. and shed by me! 

Thea what have I further to do with life, 

Since I have taken life from my own flesh ? 

But he‘ean not‘be dead !—Iw silence death ? 

No; he will. wake: then let me watch by him. 

Life cannot be so flight, as to be quench’d 

Thus quiekly !—he hath spoken to me since— 

What shall‘I say to him:?— My brother !—No3; 

He will not answer te that name; for brethren 

Smite not eachother. Yet—yet—speak to me. 

Oh! for # word moré of that'gentle voice, 

That I may. bear te hear my own again!” 








- Setentifie Becovds. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
Of the Atmospherical Pressure:and Temperature, Rain 
Wind, &c. deduced from diurnal Observations made 
at Manchester, in the month of Decertibér, 1821, by 
Tomas Hanson, Surgeon. 
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BAROMETRICAL PRESSURE: Inches. 
The Monthly Mean o» 29.2% 
Highest, which took place on the 11th.............. 30.10 
Lowest, which took place on the 28th ..........005. 28:16 
Difference of the extremes ., é 1.9% 





Greatest variation in twenty-four hours, which 





























but to promote the reverence of our religion.”~Bdt. Kal, 


was on the 29th 56 
Spacesy taken from the daily meahss...isssss...000. 7.8 
Number of changes.........+++ 15 

TEMPERATURE. Degrees. 
Monthly, mean...... : soe 43.8 
Mean of the 27th decade, commencing on the 5th 46.6 
ENING O1F the Q4tH ........ccccccecsesecccssecceecseves 44.7 
Highest; which took place on the 11th............ 62.0 
Lowest, which took place on the 26th............00+ 31.0 
Difference of the extréme. 31.0 
Greatest ‘variation in 24 hours; which occurred on 
the 11th... woe 28,0 
RAIN, &c. 
Inches. 3,864 
Nutnber'of wet days ...0eccesseceesee 19 
FOBLY: ..ccdsrroescccecsesere 3 
SNOWY «+ sressesessesseeees 2 
haily 1 
wIND 
PONE. IR © West liiie, Bin aid 0 
North-east « .:....cce0s00e q | Northwest .:.....ssssede 1 
ati wisschentbsinbuatharotne O | Variable .......cessceeseee 3 
South-east,.........cccceee Go] MATT sesccscencccbacavesvenes 0 
th. 50 | BEBK! .s.ccccs. die. ccesde eee 1 
South-west 14°} Boi 2 
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A WEW PROBLEM IN PHILOSOPHY. 3 
The following paragraph, which we copy from the 
Dub&in Patriot, may mote intelligible to our readers 


than it is to ourselves ;—‘‘ We have, within a few days, 
witnessed @ most singular experiment in pet mg 

tly involving some undiscovered principle in 
nature. One person extends himself upon his back in 
some convenient situation, a few inches from the floor ; 
four other persons, standing two on each side of him, 
bending over his body, placea finger of each hand under 
his and legs; in this situation all the five, at a 

given, simultaneously draw: the air into their 
lungs, inflating them as much as possible at one breath, 
when, at r signal given, they together slowly 
respire the quantity of air thus inflated, and at the mo- 
ment of the last signal, commence raising the body on 
their fingers, and continue raiging until all the air thus 
inflated is expelled from the lungs. If this experiment 
be accurately made, the weight sustained will be found 
to be but a very small part of the actual weight of the 
body thus raised. This is a most novel and astonishing 
fact, the importance of which, in exploring the arcana 
of nature, remains to be determined. No sufficient 
cause seems to have yet been suggested. Surely, the 
power of gravitation cannot be vembeiiea at all } the 
process, and to say that the pressure of the superincum- 
bent atmosphere is removed by rarification or otherwise, 
is hardly a satisfactory solution.” 





ANALYSIS OF BLACK AND GREEN TEA. 


Mr. Brande has lately published, in the Journal ¢ 
the Royal Institution, a com) ive analysis of blac 
and green tea, from which he finds that ** the quantity 
of astringent matter precipitable by gelatine is somewhat 
eater in green than in black tea, though the excees is 
y no means so great as the comparative flavours of the 
two would lead one to expect. It also appears that the 
entire quantity-of soluble matter is greater in green than 
in black tea, and that the proportion of extractive mat- 
ter not precipitable by gelatine is greatest in the latter.” 

Sulphuric, muriatic, and acetic acids, but er rrew 
the first, oceasion precipitates in infusions both of b 
and green tea, which have the gow of combinations 
of those acids with tan. Both infusions also yield, as 
might be expected, abundant black precipitates, with 
polutions of iron; and when mixed with acetate, or more 
especially with subacetate of lead, a bulky buff-coloured 
matter is separated, iayung the remaining fluid entirely 
tasteless and colourless. ‘This precipitate was diffused 
through water, and decomposed by sulphuretted hydro- 
gen; it sp pe — of tan and a ap but not 
any traces of any ciple to which certain me- 
dical effects of tea, pace g pte tea, could be at- 
tributed.” 

Mr. Brande observes, that there is one puaet of 
strong infusions of tea, belonging especially to black and 
green, which seems to announce the presence of a dis- 
tinct ee principle ; namely, that they deposit, as 

, 


they cool, a brown pulverulent precipitate, which passes 
through ordinary filters, and can only be collected by 
i decantation; thisprecipitate is very slightly 


depositionand 
soluble in cold water of the temperature of from 50° 
downwards, but it dissolves with the utmost facility in 
water of 100° and upwards, forming a pale-brown trans- 
parent liquid, which furnished abundant precipitate in 
solutions of isinglass, of sulphate of iron, of muriate of 
tin, and of te of lead; whence it may be inferred 
to consigt of tannin, gallic acid, and extractive matter. 
_ Fhe following table is given by Mr. Brande as show- 
mo pes respective quantities of soluble matter in water 
alcohol, the weight of the peneipstate by isinglass, 
and the proportion of inert woody fibre in green and 
black tea of various prices: 








SINGULAR JUNCTION OF TWO TREES. 


In the forest of Rousse and commune of Simandre, 
mear Bourg, in France, there are two beeches, which 


ir. The trees are at the root about four metres (12 feet) 
istant? their circumference is from twelve to 
sixteen decimetres, and the diameter of one is somew 
less than that of the other. - Both shoot. up vertically, 
but at the height of three metres and ahalf, (104 feet) the 
trunk of the one bends over, and, forming almost a right 
angle, projects itself horizontally into the trunk of the 
other tree, and becomes seam gy | incorporated with it, 
without the least ap ce of fracture or piecing. 
From this point the joint trunk rises eight or ten metres 
(24 or 30 feet) and it is crowned at the summit by a tuft 
ofbranches. The united trees present the exact figure 
of the letter 4. The inferior part looks like a rustic 
triumphal arch.—Biob. Phys. Econ. 

A similar phenomenon was observed by Dr. Garnett, 
in his highland tour. Fancy gardeners sometimes 
amuse themselves by a curious mode of grafting: thus, 
a rose-tree and a myrtle are planted near each other; a 
slit is made in the trunk of one, and a branch of the 
other passed through it. ‘The wound soon heals, and 
we then have apparently one tree combining the myrtle 
and the rose. May not this junction of the trees have 
been artificially caused in a similar manner ?—Edit- 
Kal, 





CHILBLAINS. 


The following recipe for removing this affliction has 
been inserted at the request of an eminent surgeon ;— 
Take of citrine ointment, oge ounce ; oil of turpentine 
two drachms; olive oil, four drachms; mix. To 
well rubbed over the parts affected, night and morning. 


Che Gleaner 


a cere 
“*T am buta gatherar and disposer of other men’ 
stuf.” WorrTon. 











SPINNING AND WEAVING. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—-I have transcribed the following letter from 
a Bombay newspaper in my possession, which may per- 
haps be considered worth insertion in your interesting 
publication. At the same time, it may, perhaps, be 
as well to inform you that a Surat candy is 784lb. weight. 

Yours, &c. 


Feb. 9, 1822. J.S. M. 


—>_— 

‘‘ Mr. Editor,—You may do as you please with the 
following curious, but well authenticated facts, which 
not only put me to the blush, but, in my humble opi- 
nion, outspider even spiders themselves by chalks. 

‘* In the year 1745, Mary Powlis, of East Dereham, 
in Norfolk, spun a pound of wool into a thread of 
84,400 yards in length, wanting only 80 yards of 48 
English miles; a circumstance which was considered so 
great a curiosity at the timeas to obtain for itself a situ- 
ation upon the records of the Royal Society. Since that 
period, Miss Ives, of Norwich, spun a pound of wool 
(coomed) intoa thread of 168,060 yards; which wonder_ 
ful success in the art of spinning ool, induced her to try 
her exquisite talent upon cotton, when, out of a pound 
of that material, she produced a thread that measured the 
astonishing length of 203,000 yards, equal to 115} 
English miles and 160 yards! 

‘*T cannot now call to mind whence I procured this 
part of my remarks, but rather think it was from under 
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the head of Improvements, in Tegg’s Chronology ; at 


from an extraordinary junction are called the married |' 


any rate, it has drawn from me the followihg calcula- 
tions, which may a little amuse those fair spinsters of 
your readers who indulge a fancy for industry and im- 
provements in the female arts. 

‘¢ The last-mentioned thread woven into cloth, would 
allowing 200 inches of it in warp and weft to a square 


hat | inch of the manufactured article) give the fair artisan 


28} yards, nearly of yard-wide cloth, out of her pound 
of cotton ! 
‘6 2541b. of cotton, spun in that manner, would reach 
round the Equator; and three Surat candies, or six 
‘Bombay bales would reach from the earth to the moon, 
and tie them together, allowing the sums of their dis- 
tances and circumferences to be about 272,000 miles. 
I have every wish to be obliging, Mr. Editor, yet I feel 
some diffidence with respect to exposing my talent in 
the estimate department, lest that, as we are now tolera- 
bly stocked with cotton, I might be required to chalk 
out a net for the solar system. 
‘© T am, Mr. Editor, 
** Rather chimerically yours, 
“TOM GOSSAMER. 
© Bombay, October 1, 1819.” 


= ——— 


A TURKISH DECLARATION OF WAR: 
The German papers have published the followi 
curious pie wm Th. bg athe, in 1668, by Mahone 
IV. against Leopold, Emperor of Germany :—** By the 
gone God, the great God in heaven, we Molo Ma- 
omet, god of the earth, renowned) and powerfpl Em~- 








be | peror of Babylon and Judea, from, the rising to the set- 


ting of the sun, king of all earthly kings, mighty rnler 
of Arabia and Martritania, born triumphant sovereign 
of Jerusalem, possessor of the tomb of Y 
fied, declare to thee, Emperor of Germany, to thee King 
of Poland, and to all the chiefs of thy land, as well as to 
the Pope of Rome, his cardinals and bishops, that we 
are ved to attack thee, with 15 kings, 1,900,000 men 
on horseback and on foot, with Turkish co’ un- 
known to thee and thine. We will visit thee in a 
thy coma, and pursue thee and the King of Poland, 
and all thy allies, sword in hand, burning, plundering, 
murdering, and destroying thy country and subjects. 
As for thee, the mest horrible death that 
can be imagined. As thy government is weak and cruel 
even among Christians, we will wrest from thee, with 
fire and sword, thy empire and kingdom, and likewise 
overthrow and annihilate the see of Rome and its ty- 
—-* This, Emperor of Germany and King of 
oland, is our declaration to thee and to all thy de 
pendepts; and we moreover inform thee, that these 
words will speedily be followed by deeds, for which thou 
hast to hold thyself in readiness.—-Given in our powerful 
city Stamboul ; conteining 1659 streets, 90 hospitals, 
1000 public baths, 997 fountains, 120 markets, 115 
stables for mules, 480 inns for foreigners, 1652 great 
and small schools, 4122 mosques and churches. This 
great and powerful city is 4 German miles in circum- 
erence, and on its walls are 360 strong towers. Our 
ancestors wrested it from the hands of the Christians, 
whose wives and children were murdered before their 
eyes. Thus will we treat thee and all Christians, to prove 
our hatred and disdain.-Given in the 25th year of our 
age, and the 7th of our potent reign. 
(Signed) ** Moto MaHOMET.” 








EPISCOPAL. BENEVOLENCE. 


—_—— 


Richard de Berry, Bishop of Durham, in the reign of 
Edward III. had every week eighit quarters of wheat 
made into bread for the poor, besides his alms-dishes, 
fragments from his house, and large sums of money 
which he bestowed in his journeys. 
West, Bishop of Ely, in 1552, fed two hundred poor 
people daily at his ! and the Lord Cromwell usu- 
ag, | the same number. 

obert of Wincheslea gave, eyery Friday and Satur- 
day, a loaf of bread, of a farthing price, to every ar 
that came to his door. Stowe says the loaf was suffi- 
cient for the day. In time of dearth, there were usually 
5,000 applicants, and, in a plentiful time, not less than 





4,000 loaves were distributed on a day. 




















THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 

















Poetry. 


_ FrienD Scotus, 
To you and your kind friendly letter, 

Alcander must hold himself ever a debtor ; 

You breathe such a free and encouraging strain, 

That in faith, man, I’ve taken to rhyming again. 

The muse, though a damsel of infinite charms, 

Might have ogled and woo’d me once more to her arms; 
But in vain all her arts my resolve to have mov’'d, 

If Scotus had not my first efforts approv’d. 

Now, whilst I am writing, I wish you to know 

Of a bit of a fib I told some time ago: 

*T wixt myself and one G. there arose a debate ; 

The cause it were needless again to relate ; 

Suffice it, a pen in the Kaly had said, 

That our town was of dulness the great fountain head ; 
Which I, rous’d by honour, deny’d to his face, 

Nor would bear such a slur’to be cast on the place 
Which had given me birth ;—but this, by the bye, 

To make but the best on’t, was but a (white) lie: 

For my lov'd natal spot (suppose Scotia is yours) 

Is plac’d midst the vales of the warlike Silures ; 

Those Britons who brav’d even Rome’s conquering band, 
And long sav’d from slav’ry their dear native land. 
This I know; tho’, as Dermot O’Goster conjectures, 

I ne’er in my life read the fam’d Latin lectures 

Of Cesar, which scholars his Comment’ries call ; 

But of which I (no scholar) know nothing at all. 

You think I’m in love ; I was once so, ’tis true, 

But to soft sighs and glances have long bid adieu ; 

Yet still I’m in love, but ’tis steady and sober; 

The time has been May, but now ’tis October. 

Down the full stream of wedlock I long bave been car- 

ried, 

And at twenty, friend Scotus, Alcander was married. 
Thus much of my state ;—ot my person I’d write, 
But already ’tis drawn by a right merry wight, 
Diavolo yclept ; he the likeness insures: 

He has drawn also Fremum’s,and soon may draw yours. 
So if my bright phiz you are anxious to see, 

And in Lord-street your Lordship should e’er chance 

to be, 

Pray call on friend Smith, and just ask him for me. 
With Shaughn’sey I’ve ended my sparring or quarrel, 
Though I never have envied his bardship the laurel, 
The laurel the muses have plac’d on his brow ; 
And long may it bloom ever verdant as now. 

The juvenile scenes which with pleasure I drew, 

I inscribe now with pleasure, friend Scotus, to you. 
May you long be of poets a bright salamander, 
And forgive the dull prosings and rhymes of 

7 ALCANDER. 





Manchester, 21st January, 1822. 
~—— <> -<>_—_-— 


EPIGRAM, FROM THE FRENCH. 
—_— 
You say, whene’er abroad you roam, 

You meet with none but fools and asses : 
Would you avoid them, keep at home; 

But, hark ye !—break your looking-glasses. 
Your epigrams like should be found, 
As bright, as short, an oft as keen to wound : 
Both yield us most cm om and most surprise, 
When unforseen their shining points arise. 


THE MOSS-ROSE. 
(From the German.) 
—— i 


The angel of the flowers, one day, 
Beneath a rose-tree, sleeping, lay ; 

That spirit, to whose charge is given, 

To batke young buds in dews from Heaven. 
Awaking from his light repose, 

The angel whispered to the rose : 

*©Oh! fondest object of my care, 

Still fairest found where all are fair ; 

For the sweet shade thou’st given to me, 
Ask what thou wilt; °tis granted thee.” 

‘¢ Then,” said the rose, with deepest glow, 
‘* On me another grace bestow.” 

The spirit paused, in silent thought, 

What grace was there that flower had not ? 
*Twas but a moment—o’er the rose 

A veil of moss the angel throws ; 

And rob’d in nature’s simplest weed, 

Can there a flower that rose exceed ? 


—_>?><o— 


A WIFE. 
ae 
[Inserted by particular desire of an Irish Correspondent. ] 
i = 


Beauteous as height of Fancy can express, 

Meek in her nature, tasteful in her dress ; 

Wise without pride, and pleasing without art, 

With cheerful aspect, and goodnatured heart ; 
To sooth my cares, most sweet her song ; 
To blame my faults, most kind her tongue: 

In lighter hours, in hours more dull, still dear ; 

” A gay companion, and a friend sincere ; 

Fond without folly, sprightly without rage, 

And as in youth, may serve the same in age. 

Ye powers above! if such a woman be, 

Such could you make, that woman give to me. 

She, as a wife, must please, and she alone ; 

O! give me such a wife, or give me none. 


———>?-<o— 


TO THE EDITOR. 





S1r,—The following lines were written by me many 
years ago. I deem it due to myself to give you this 
information, as many persons have fancied that they 
could discover a resemblance between Mullingar and the 
Lochinvar of Sir W. Scott. If there is any, it must be 
entirely accidental, as Marmion was published long after 
the Adventures of the Cornet were written. 

C. 

Liverpoal. 

MULLINGAR. 


a 


G! a valiant dragoon is come out of the west, 
Through Dublin’s wide city, his legs were the best; 
His spurs on the pavement eternally rung, 

And his iron-shod sword by his sabre-tache hung ; 
So valiant in peace and so prudent in war, 

There was never dragoon like the young Mullingar. 


He drank all the whiskey, he tasted the ale ; 

In the steam-boat he crossed, with the Holyhead mail 5 
And not one single turnpike he paid by the way, 

As he gallopped to London to spend his half-pay ; 

For forgetting to pay as he past the toll-bar. 





You'll not meet with the equal of young Mullingar. 


The lamps were all lit as he entered the town, 

And he scattered the mob as he rode up.and down ; 
He stopped when he reached the St. James’s Hotel, 
And he called for the waiter, and rung at the bell. 
O for cutting a dash, go yon ever so far, 

No Cornet you'll find like the young Mullingar. . 


* You rascal,” said he, ‘‘ I have travelled all day, 

So bring me for dinner an omlet souffle ; 

You may add me some soup, you may add me some 

fish, : 

And you likewise may bring me some tarts in a dish; 

You may bring me some game, you may bring me some 
char, 

In fact, every thing good,” said the young Mullingar. 


He sate down to dintier and finished the meat, 

Of Madeira two bottles he drank as he eat ; 

Then, when he had done, for some claret he called, 
And next to the waiter for Champagne he bawl’d ; 

‘*T suppose its not lawful to smoke a segar ; 

But —— the expense,” said the young Mullingar. 


‘¢ Now waiter, come here,” as he rose from the table, 
‘*]’ll thank you to show me the way to the stable; 
Or stay, let a room be got ready for me, 

I must dress for the Opera soon, do you see. 

My horse must be tired, I have ridden so far, 

So I'll just see him fed,” said the young Mullingar. 


He went out of the room, and went into the yard, 
He saddled his horse, and he drew the girths hard, 
Then lightly the bridle before him he swung, 

And into the saddle at one leap he sprung. 

‘* T'll pay them to-morrow, just say at the bar; 
And, ostler, there’s sixpence,” said young Mullingar. 


There was mounting ’mong naps of the Westminster 
clan, j 

And Townshend and Lavender galloped and ran ; 

There was racing and chasing all Oxford-street through, 

But they never could get of the Cornet a view. 

You may search Ireland through, to the county Kildare, 

And not find a dragoon like the young Mullingar. 


>>> oe 


TO THE EDITOR. 
ei 
[Written by a Boy, Ten Years of Age.] 
—=>_— 


Great Mr. Wildfire, son of Hudibras, 

Stand on one side, and let your betters ae 

Nor think, with Satire’s shears, to cut the fin O, 

Of the well-educated little Minnow ; 

Who can swim quickly through the troubled water, 

As did Leander, when his love he sought her ; 

And dares approach your flaming worship’s side, 

Without once fearing that he may be fried. 

Oh! are ye not two querulous young fellows ? 

Puffing at shadows with Contention’s bellows ; 

For all each wants to prove, as we may see, 

Is but his own superiority. 

If Calisthenes (who did, as we are told, 

Proclaim the Ostracism in time of old) 

Reign’d o’er Kaleidoscope, you testy gen’men, 

In other lands might try your skill.as penmen ; 

Whilst Kaly’s muse should to them nigh’st her tell, 

How that your names were down in 
‘OYSTER-SHELL. 
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The Mouselvite. 


EXCELLENT METHOD OF SALTING MEAT. 








The following may prove table to private fa- 
milies, and is strongly recommended in a cotemporary 
journal :—To three gallons of spring water, add six 

of common salt, four pounds of bay salt, two 
- of common loaf sugar, and three ounces of salt- 
re—boil the whole over a gentle fire, and whilst boil- 
ing carefully scum it; when quite cold, it is fit for use. 
Rub the meat to be cured with fine salt, and put it to 
‘drain for a day or two, in order to free it from the blood, 
then immerse it in the above brine in the tub, taking 
care every part is covered—Young pork should not re- 
main more than three, four, or five days in the pickle, 
but hams for drying must be immersed a fortnight at 
least before they are hung up, and tongues the same 
riod. Beef may:remain according as it is to be more 
or less flavoured with the salt: a little practice will soon 
prove.the time every kind of meat will require. When 
the pickle has been in use about three months, boil it up 
ain gently, and after scumming it well whilst boiling, 
add three pounds of common salt, three pounds of 
bay salt, half a pound of sugar and one or two ounces of 
saltpetre—when cold it will be as good as at first. This 
“brine may appear expensive, but ultimately it will be 
found cheaper than the usual mode of salting, with the 
certainty that the meat, &c. cannot spoil, that the flavour 
‘will be excellent, and that it will be juicy and tender. 





A FIRE AND WATER-PROOF CEMENT. 


To halfa pint of milk put an equal quantity of 
vinegar, in order to curdle it; then separate the curd 
‘from the whey, and mix the whey with the whites of 
“four or five eggs, beating the whole together. When 
it is well mixed add a little quick lime, through a sieve, 
until it, has acquired the consistency of thick paste. 
With this cement broken vessels and cracks of all kinds 
may be mended. It dries quickly, and: resists the ac- 
tion of fire and water. 





TO REMOVE WARTS. 


Take the nitrate of silver (lunar caustic) and dipping 
the end of the caustic in a little water, rub it over these 


they will disappear. The process is quite simple an 
harmless. ‘The muriate of ammonia (sal ammoniac) 
is likewise a very useful remedy. ‘These applications 
have been tried, with success, during a practice of 
twenty years, 
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Correspondence. 

















TO THE EDITOR. 
a 

$in,—As your popular paper has always been 
the vehicle of much ivstruction and amusement, | 
beg leave, with your approbation, to submit the 
following query to the public, through the medium 
of the Kaleidoscope ; more on account of the pecu- 
liar minuteness requisite in the calculation, than 
from any difficulty in its-solution, viz. “ When it is 
35 minutes past 3 o’cluck, what is the exact dis- 
tance between the hour and miuvute hand, taking 
the time of conjuuction (of the hands ef the watch) 
as the first datum of the calculation?” 

The calculation is required to extend to seconds, 
thirds, fourths, fifths, and fractional parts. 

PHILOMATH. 
January 12, 1822. 


—>— 
¢% The question is rather a stupid one. ‘* Thirds, 


the true answer in time is 17 min. 5 seconds. —dit. 


CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
Draughts. 


SITUATION XXX. 


——— 
Number 81 of Sturges.) 
—<=_— 

White to move and win, 
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THE PLAY. 
w. 10— 6 b. 3—10 
b. 1—10 we 17—14 
w. 14— 7 WHITE WINs. 





UNPARALLELED INSTANCE OF 
Suicide, 
BY VOLUNTARY STARVATION. 
—<—>_- 

Whoever reflects upon the sad weakness of human 
nature—on the fatuity of man, when he suffers his 
mind to be subdued by the assaults of pain, and yields 
to the depression of his physical powers, will hardly 
credit the prolonged tenacity of Viterbi; his invincible 
resolution to die, inflexibly persevered in; unmoved by 
the pangs of hunger, which is the cause of the com- 
mission of so many crimes. An extasy of enthusiasm 
sufficed to impel Cato to stab himself, and with his last 
sigh Roman liberty expired. It was also the enthu- 
siasm of liberty which rendered Mutius Scevola insen- 
sible to the fire in which he thrust his hand, when he 
found that he had mistaken his victim. Socrates, on 
drinking the poisoned draught, conversed with his 
friends, and his dying hour was consoled by the con- 
viction of the immortality of his soul, and that of his 
wisdom; the poison freed him from earth, and opened 
to him the gates of heaven. Men have been seen, 
especially amongst the martyrs, to endure, with a con. 
stancy almost divine, the necessity of a horrible death ; 
but, again I repeat it, no exercise of will ever bore a 
parallel to the perseverance of Luc Antoine Viterbi. 
Condemned to death as an accomplice in the assassi- 
nation of Frediani, a crime which he denied to the last 
moment, Viterbi appealed against a sentence passed 
upon him by a court composed of his personal enemies. 
I shall abstain from investigating this point, and merely 
state the facts that the sentence was confirmed—that the 
Court of Cassation, not having found any informality 
in the application of the law, was bound to pronounce 
its validity ; and, finally, that the petition of the friends 
of Viterbi to obtain his pardon, was ineffectual. 
Indulgence, and even respect is due to honest error ; 
but the strength of mind displayed by Viterbi is not less 
admirable. Read what follows, and say, whether you 
do not think it equal to any thing in the history of the 





Kal. 


first Romans, 





Towards the end of last November, Viterbi (knowing 
his condemnation, and being confined in the prison of 
Bastia, where he was guarded in the same manner as 
are all those who are sentenced to death) resolved to die. 
To effect his purpose, he abstained from food during 
three days, and then ate voraciously and to a forced 
excess, in the hope, that, after fasting so long, he should 
thereby put an end to his existence. Nature deceived 
him ; and, on the 2d of December, he determined to 
starve himself to death. From that day nothing could 
subdue this terrible resolve; although Viterbi, who had 
already sustained two dangerous attacks of illness, did 
not expire until the night of the 21st of that month. 
Let us now venture to lift the veil of this endurance of 
progressive agony; follow its phases during an incredi- 
ble interval of eighteen days, and, above all, bear in 
mind, that the death to which he was doomed was the 
punishment of Tantalus. The gaoler was careful to 
supply him daily with meat and drink. 

During the three first days, Viterbi, as was the case 
when he made the first attempt, felt himself progres- 
sively tormented by hunger, and did not endure these 
early sufferings with less courage than he Nad shown on 
the former occasion. Under these circumstances, a report 
was made to the public Minister, who ordered bread, 
water, wine, and soup, to be taken daily to his cell, and 
placed conspicuously in view. This order was punctu- 
ally executed, until the day of his death; but Viterb- 
always caused the provisions of the preceding day to be 
distributed amongst his fellow prisoners, without ever 
tasting the fresh supply. No debility was manifest 
during these three days, no irregular muscular move- 
ment was remarked, his ideas continued sound, and he 
wrote with his usual facility. 

From the 5th to the 6th, to famishment, insensibly 
succeeded the much more grievous suffering of thirst, 
which became so acute, that on the 6th (and he had not 
as yet undergone a fourth part of the terrible agonies 
which were to end in death) without ever deviating from 
his resolution, he began to moisten his lips and moyth 
occasionally, and to gargle with a few drops of water, 
to relieve the burning pain in his throat; but he let 
nothing pass the organs of deglutition, being desirous, 
not to assuage the most insupportable cravings, but to 
mitigate a pain which might have shaken his resolution. 
On the 6th, his physical powers were a little weakened ; 
his voice was, nevertheless, still sonorous, pulsation 
regular, and a natural heat equally extended over his 
whole frame. From the 3d to the 6th, he continued to 
write; at night several hours of tranquil sleep seemed 
to suspend the progress of his sufferings; no change 
was observable in his mental faculties, and he com- 
plained of no local pain. 

Until the 10th, the burning anguish of thirst had 
become more and more insupportable; Viterbi merely 
continued to gargle, without once swallowing a single 
drop of water; but in the course of the day of the 10th, 
overcome by excess of pain, he scized the jug of water, 
which was near him, and drank immoderately. During 
the last three days debility had made sensible progress, 
his voice became feeble, pulsation had declined, and the 
extremities were cold. Viterbi, however, continued to 
write ; and sleep, each night, still afforded him several 
hours ease. 

From the 10th to the 12th, the symptoms made 2 
slight progress. The constancy of Viterbi never yielded 
an instant ; he dictated his journal, and afterwards ap- 
proved and signed what had thus been written agreeably 
to his dictation. During the night of the 12th, the 
symptoms assumed a more decided character; debility 
was extreme, pulsation scarcely sensible, his voice ex- 
traordinarily feeble; the cold had extended itself all 
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over his body, and the pangs of thirst were more acute 
than ever. Qn the 18th, the unhappy man, thinking 
himeelf at the point of death, again seized the jug of 
water, and drank twice, after which the cold hecame 
More severe; and, congratulating himself that death 
was nigh, Viterbi stretched himself on the bed, and 
said to the Gendarmes, who were guarding him, ‘* Look 
hay well I have laid myself out.” At the expiration of 
# quarter of an hour, he asked for some brandy ; the 
Keeper not having atiy, he called for some wine, of 
which he toox four spoonfuls. ‘When he had swallowed 
these, the cold suddenly ceased, heat returned, and 
Viterbi enjoyed a sleep of four hours. 

Qn awaking (on the morning of the 13th) and find- 
his powers restored, he fell into a rage with the Keeper, 
protesting that they had deceived him, and then began 
beating his head violently against the wall of his prison, 
and would inevitably have killed himself, had he not 
been prevented by the Gendarmes. 

During the two following days, he resisted his incli- 
nation to drink, but continued to gargle occasionally 
with water. During the two nights he suffered a little 
from exhaustion, but in the morning found himself 
rather relieved. It was then that he penned the annexed 
stanzas.* 

Qn the 16th, at five o’clock in the morning, his 
powers were almost annihilated ; pulsation could hardly 
be felt, and his vaice was almost wholly inaudible ; his 
body was benumbed with cold; and it was thought 
that he was on the point of expiring. At ten o’clock, 
he began to feel better, pulsation was more sensible, 
his voice strengthened, and, finally, heat again extended 
over his frame, and in this state he continued during 
the whole of the 17th. From the latter day, until the 
20th, Viterbi only became more inexorable in his reso- 
lution to die; he inflexibly refused all offers of aliment, 
and even resisted the torturing pangs of thirst; not a 
drop of water did he swallow, although he still, from 
time to time, moistened his parched lips, and sometime® 
his burning eyelids, from which he found some relief 
to his agony. . 

During the 19th, the pangs of hunger and thirst ap- 

more grievous than ever ; so insufferable, indeed, 
were they, that, for the first time, Viterbi let a few tears 
escape him. But his invincible mind instantly spurned 
this human tribute. For a moment he seemed to have 
resumed his wonted energy, and said, in presence of 
his guards and the gaoler, ‘‘ I will persist, whatever 
may be the consequence; my mind shall be stronger 
than my body; my strength of mind does not vary, 
that of my body daily becomes weaker.” 

A little after this energetic expression, which showed 
the powerful influence of his moral faculties over his 
physical necessities, an icy coldness again assailed his 
body, the shiverings were frequent and dreadful, and 
his loins, in particular, were seized with a stone-like 
coldness, which extended itself down his thighs. 

During the 19th, a slight pain at intervals affected 
his heart, and, for the first time, he felt a ringing sen- 
sation in his ears. At noon, on this day, his head be- 
came heavy; his sight, however, was perfect, and he 
conversed almost’ as usual, making some signs with his 
hands. 

On the 20th, Viterbi declared to the gaoler and 
physician, that he would not again moisten his mouth ; 
and feeling the approach of death, he stretched himself 


* The London Couricr, from which we have ey 38 
this very ex! story, fives ' a epy of 

stanzas, sixteen in number, in Italian ese we re- 
serve for next week, as our arrangements were nearly 





on the bed, and asked teneten: arery dei 
on a former day, whether he was well laid out, and 
added, “Tam Pesperet to ieave this world.” Death 
did not this time betray the hopes of g man, who, per- 
haps, since the creation, invoked it with the greatest 
fervour, and to whom: it seemed to deny its cheerless 
tranquillity. 

On the 21st, Viterbi was no. more. Until the day of 
his death, this inconceivable man had regularly kept his 
journal. The delivery of it to his family was refused. 


Men and Manners. 
MARRIAGE, 
[Written Jr the Bi the Kaleidoscope. | 


HINTS, ADDRESSED TO vain WHO ARE ENTER- 
ING ON THE MATRIMONIAL STATE. 








—— 
© Good Wives make good Husbands.” 
——. 

* Marriage,” says an elegant writer (Dallas) of the 
present period, “is a blessing or a curse, according 
to the sympathy or antipathy of those united in it.” 

Cungeniality of sentiment, temper, and character, 
coustitute the great essential of wedded life. Re- 
flect befure you decide, and you will be sure to act 
prudently. Before you irrevocably engage your- 
selves, let it be with a decided persuasion, that 
yor characters, after diligent investigation, assimi- 
lages. The woman who places her happiness on 
the idea of being worshipped and adored, and ex- 
pects the commet-place attributes of angel, god- 
dess, flames and darts, holds ont but a slender 
chance of happiness to a rational man. She who 
is satisfied with being beloved, esteemed, and re- 
spected, is the one most likely to insure a man of 
being a happy votary of #lymen; and, if I am not 
much mistaken, there are few, if any, who have the 
means, but would wish to enter the married state; 

“ For what's a table richly spread, 
Without a woman at its head.” 

Let me now earnestly recommend to you, to 
have an adequate opinion of all the difhculties 
attending the state, and a firm resolution to make 
your husband bappy; and to perform every duty 
annexed to the situation, however such perfurm- 
ances may be rewarded by him who clainis it. If 
misery ensues, it is a consolation that you will not 
deserve it. _With such sentiments, and acting upon 
them, I do not fear for you, 

To form a foundation for wedded happiness, 
make the stady of your husband’s temper your 
great object; and by conforming your own to it, 
you may know where to avoid giving offence, or 
incurring even the shadow ef dispute. ‘“ Never,” 
says Mackenzie, in his Julia de Roubigne, “ consi- 
der as a trifle what may tend to please him. The 
great articles of duty he will set down as his own; 
but the lesser attentions be will mark as favours.” 

Much more is lost or gained of future happiness 
and influence, by a wife’s behavivur in the first 
months of her marriage, than is generally imagined. 
A woman of sweet temper and good understanding 
will not be tenacious about trifles, nor in exacting 
those attentions, which she is, nevertheless, grati- 


Domestic order and regularity sagt to te in. 
sisted on, as essential to domestic comfort; but any 
change of hours, which her husband finds conve- 
nient, she makes agreeable to herself. Every thing, 
however trivial, which she fancies contributes to 
hiv comfort, hecomes an object of consequence and 
interest to her, She gives the greatest attention 
to aay anecdote, which he relates, of circumstances 
which have pleased or interested him. 

A wife, though she be not highly accemplished, 
io the regular acceptation of the word, onght to be 
well informed in every species of general know. 
ledge: converse well, and do the honours of her 
table with the ease and elegance of a well-bred 
woman ; ‘and, by her manners, expressions, and ap- 
pearance, should cyince even to her high-bred 
neighbours, that she is a polished, if not a fashion- 
able weman; one that reflects credit on her hus- 
bauu’s choice, and evideatly glories in her own. _ 

As rational religion is the true source from which 
every good principle springs, I must have it uy- 
derstood, that those ladies, whom I now address, 
are supposed to be possessed of this essential and 
strongest foundation for a man to look to for hap. 
piness. A woman without religion is a being to be 
carefully avoided. 

The man may, indeed, be eongyatulated and 
envied, who is so fortunate as to select such a wife, 
aud every day will more conviace him of the justice 
of such congratulations. 

Ifa wife makes hosie agreeable to ber busiand, 
he will never go from hqme in search of amusement, 
which ie sometimes the case when a woman acts 
differently. Some render themselves and their hus- 
bands unhappy, by a too romantic indulgence of 
over-charged sensibility. If they do not meetwith 
happiness in the form they bad expected to find it 
they resolutely shut their eyes agaigst every othr 
means of comfort ; and, with all the selfishness at- 
tached to romance, and what is usually known by 
the name of sensibility, they disregard wholly the 
feelings of all around them, and think only of in- 
dulging their own, 

I hope never to see the day whienI shall think there 
is any merit in complying with the habits or even 
prejudices, which custom has made pleasant to my 
husband. 
I am a great advocate for family harmony, and I 
have pleasure and heartfelt gratification in making 
some sacrifices to secure it. 
s* Women, once anxious to please, have the happy 
art of finding out the way; and how uugrateful must 
his nature be, who is not won by tender attentions!’ 
“ As similarity of mind, 
Or something not to be defin’d, 

First fixes our attention; 
So manners, decent and polite, 
The same we practis’d at first sight, 

Must gave it from declension.” 

Cowper. 
Read this address, ye married, as wellas unmarried 
women ; think of it seriously; it is of vital im- 
portance. I implore of you, seek your husbands’ 
happiness, and you will promote your own !—Believe 
me, Your truly sincere aud disiuterested friend, 


A VERY HAPPY MARRIED WOMAN. 








complete, and our columns preoccupied, previously to 
our meeting with with this narrative.——£dt. Kaj, f 





fied in receiving. 


Liverpool, February 2, 1822. 
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THE ENGLISH BULL-DOG. 


Not long since, a large dé of this 
use that was not observed, suddenly flew at a fine cart- 
rst by Bek ey at the’ énd of dné of thé Li- 
jocks, ahd fixiny’ his laterdtihg teeth in’ his 
joulder, defiéd every effort to get hith off: At first he 
was beaten with cart-whips and sticks, with sich fary 
as seemed en to bredk his bones; but this béing 
unave . a carperiter, with an adze ih His Hand, came 
tp, and beat him with the blint iron Head of the in- 
pounded him to a 
jelly, bit the dog never moved d tédth. A wiati then 
took, dtit a ldtge pointed clasp’ knife, with’ which he 
stabbed him’ repeatedly in the back, limbs, dnd ribs, 
but with no better sticcess. At length one of the spec- 
tators, who happened to Hive more strétigth of sinew 
and brain than the rest, squeezed the ferocious beast 
0 tightly about the throdt, tat at length he Piped 
up the white of his eyes and relaxed His jaws. The 
man threw hiti off to a distaiite, but the dog imthe- 
diately’ wetit roatid the crowd, got behitid the horse, 
and seized him by the under patt of Hi¥ thigh. As no 
terms could: now be kept with this untampable brute; 
he was spin loosened, and thrown into the dock to 
drown. He instantly, however, rosc_to the surface, 
when a sailor struck him a deadly blow on the head 
with-a handspike, which again sent him-to the bottom: 
He rose once rmhore,-and was again’ sent down in the 
same: manner, and this process was repeated: five or 
six times. At length one of the bystanders, who either 
or assumed some right of property in the dog, 
overcome by his amazing tenacity for. life, and weary 
of fereecupign, got him out, and walked off with this 
prodigy of English courage, to all appearance very little 
worse for tlie horrible conflict he had undergone. 








FORTUNE-TELLING. 


Lately, some young ladies, who had been taking 
a walk were decosted by a g¥psey-woman, who; for a 
small reward, very politely offered to slidw therh their 
future husbands’ faces in a pool of water that stood 
néat. Stith-an offer was too good: to be refused, and, 
om paying the stipulated 'sum; the ladies hastened ta the 
water, each in anxious expectation of: gettinigid glatice 
of the ** beloved! object’;”’ but lo !: instead oF behdéld- 
ing the ‘* form’ and face” they so fondly anticipated, 
po amne surprised to’see only: their own rosy cheeks 
and sparkling eyes glaneing ffom below. ‘* Sure you 
are nristakeh,-woman;’’ exclaimed one of them; ‘* for 
we ste nothirig but our owir faces: in the: water.” 
“¢ Very trae, mem;’’ replied’ the sagacious: fortune- 
teller, ** but: they will’ be your husbands’ facés whien 
you ate married.” 


a 





A QUEER TAKE-IN. 


A-farinet’s’ sonhad a:cow, which he called: his ‘own. 
She had two calves’; and the lad desired his father’ to 
let hint havé the fattening of them, dnd ‘he would make 
them pay for their time and charges. The father, know- 
ing’ him ‘to -be' aii arch’ youth, tee him manage as’ he 
thought proves. ié calves thtove apace; and well 
they might ; for’ hé'attended and fed thény'wéll. One 
of the calves hé called One-with-the-othér ; the other'calf 
Both-together. Whien they were very fat, and veal bore 
a gteat price, hé and his father’s rian had them to 
matket. Being excecdingly fine cilves, a butther pre- 
sently asked the priceof them. ‘* Which will yowhave,” 
said the lad, °* Oné-with-the-other ot Both. together 2” 
‘* Both together,” replied tlie butcher, ** If you have 
Bortist ,” said thelad; ** I'l have three pounds ten 
shillings: if One-with-the-othrr, Vibhavethree pounds.” 
The butcher thinking the youthra foolto talk of one with 
other ahd both together, agrecd to give three’ ds ten 
shillings, and take both a remaib biomes aon got 
agreatbargain. According! id-his money, soon 
after set his man for the calves. When the man 
came, the lad-told him that- was the calf his master had 
bought;: but the mar insisted he was to have botl. 
** Friend;”’ sdid:the- lad, ‘* your master gave me three 
pounds, ten shillings, for this calf, Both-togcthcr; but 

é hasnot bought this:calf, One-with-another, neither 
shall-he have it.” i 

Upon this the man went to his maste¥ ; and his master 
had: the farmer’s son before the’ Mayor, for not deli- 
vering the calves, after he had bought and paid for 
them. The Mayor asked him, why hé did not let 


ids, froin some’ 


ithe man have the calves, according to’ agréement ? 
‘* Mr. Mayor,” said. the lad, ‘* I don’t deny him 
the calf, he bonabs Both-together, and that he shall 
have; but he not buy Oné-with-the-other, there- 
fore he shall nidt hive it.” The Mayot asked him 
where was the difference between one-with-the,other 
and both-together? ‘* There is a wide difference,” said 
the lad, ‘* between them; bit I percéivé, Mr. Mayor, 
you don’t understand the matter; I will therefore be 
more particular. As soon as my cow calved these 
calves, I called one.of them Both-together ; the other 
I called Oné-with-the-other. ov aive tiie leave to 
suppose you, Mr. Mayor, my calf Both-together, and 
you, Mrs. Mayoress dooking ata gentlewoman whom 
the noise_had brought into the parlour, and who sat 
néa¥ the Mayor) my éalf One-2tth-the-other. If sell 
you; Mr. Mayor, for my calf Both-together, I don’t sell 
you, Mrs. Mayoress, for my calf One.with-the-other ; 
therefore, why should the butcher want both of them ? 
Upon this the Mayor tured to the butcher, ** Honest 
friend, you see the lad has outwitted you; whenever 
Sa goto market for the future, usc more circumspection, 
est, indeed, of two calvésy you have but one, and you 
become the jest of fhe market.” 





TURKISH SUPERSTITION. 


A Gernilin’ piper siys; that the Turkish Vg are 
now iiiuth' affrigtited, m’ consequence of ati old ptopliecy 
of an Arabian astrologer, named Acham, who maintained 
that the conjunction of the planets, Saturn and Jupiter, 
would be productive of important effects on the Ottoman 

mipire. ‘Phosé planets are now in’ conjutction, and the 
terrot of the multitude is, therefore, very great: 





DECLINE OF THE PUBLIC PRESS. 


Mr. Daniel Smith has’ advertised to sell to’ the best 
bidder, at the mart, all the ‘* Propriety of the Euro- 
pean Magazine”? This is, indeed, a melancholy oc- 
ctirrence. We have heard of writers wlio have bar- 
teréd their réspectability for‘ filthy lucre; but we never 
before heard of the propriety of a reputable periodical 
work being thus openly trafficked for. 


ROB ROY. 


In the list of Subscribers to Keith's History. of the 
Afjuirs of Church and State in Scotland, published in 
Edinburgh, in 1734, theré occurs amongst the names of 
acorisidtrablé portion of thé nobility and’ gentry of the 
kingdom, that of ‘* Robt. M rt; alias Rob Roy.” 
Tt would thus appear that this well-known freebooter 
was, at ofie period of his life, possessed of a degree of 
litératy tasté and knowledge. 





Gedt ge Fox’s Communimeits—Thow shalt not 
tithes. Thou'shalt not marty witha Priest. Thoushalt 
not put off thy hat im respect to thy superiors. Thou 
shalt not shut up thy shop on the world’s holy-days. 
Thou shalt not pay eet the repair of parish-chutthes, 
nor toward the tramedsbands: Thou shalt not carry 
guns in-thy ship. Thou shalt not wear lace, nor ribbons, 
nor skimming-dish hats, nor short aprons, nor slits on 
the waistcoat, nor long scarfs like flying colours, nor un- 
necessary buttons: Thort'shalt call the days‘of the week, 
first day, second: day, third day ; andthe wionths, first 
month, second month, third month. 





George Rooke sailed as a volunteer with Lord Mus- 
kerry, to Newfoundland. The young sailor was sadly 
addicted to lying, for which he was reproved by the 
noble Lord. ** [ can’t help it,” says Rooke. ** Poh!” 
says my Lord, ‘*it may be done by degrees, suppose 
you were to begin uttering one truth to-day. 








A reverend and worthy divine, preparing his juvenile 
parishoners for a late Confirmation, asked a boy, in 
language above his understanding, if he knew who_ his 
Ghostly Enemy was? ‘‘ Hes, (answered numps) Tam 
Summers, for he’s always leathering o’me’’. 


A celebrated leader of fashion having borrowed mo- 
ney of a city beau, whont he patronized. in return, was 
one day asked to répay it; upon’ which he thus com- 
plained’ to a friéid—** Do" you! know what has’ hap- 
ened ?”—** No.”’—="* Why, that fellow Tomkins, who 
ent méfive humdred pounds—heyhas had the face to ask 
me forit s and yet had Icalféd the dug ‘ Tom,’ and let 





myself down to dine with him.” ‘ 





To parody a famous expression of Mifdbeau, it ma 
be said ¢ that the French language is making the tour of 
the world. A French journal ts now printed at Smyrna, 
under the title of the Spectateur Oriental ; and another 
is published in the Russidn empire, at Odessa; two 
Frénch papers a’ at Madrid, the’ o1é entitled the 
Reguiatcur, and the other the Boussole 3. England has 
its Courier de Londrés, and several French journals ap- 
pear in various parts of Germany and Switzerland. 








Correspontente. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
ret 
Srni,—Whlied' the proposed discussion of the prin- 
ciples of thé law was first’ introduced by your cor- 
respondent, IV. I was led to anticipate great plea- 
sure, as well as instruction, from a perusal of the 
interesting subjects, which might be canvassed un- 
der that head ; aud, certainly, so far as regards the 
lucubrations of W. himself, I have Had no reason 
to complain. He lias exerted himself. But as re- 
spects the apparent ilidifference of our young stu- 
dents, id that hoadurablé profession; whith, when 
exercised with integrity, every one must admire, I 
have liad cause botli fur régreé and disdppointment : 
regret, that they should allow the burden to be 
sustained by a single individual; disappvintment, 
because of the valuable information they withhold 
from those who lave not made the law their study, 
but who, nevertheless, feehan interest in an exami- 

nation of its principles, 

It may be imagined, that by this I am paying 
these geutlemen a very high compliment; and so I 
am: for who so fit to treat on the nature and dis- 
eases of the himan system, ds the learned physician ? 
and why so cofifpetent to investiguté (ie foutdation 
of the regulations of society, d¥ the shrewd and périe- 
tritiig lawyer? Oie gentlemen; iiifedd (Sulius) Has 
ventured to favour us with asolitary communication 
but lie, like mysélf (as TF presume) being no lawyer, 
barely skimmed over the sirface, bas now disap- 
peared, and, I am apprehensive, never will return 
more; but this ought not to discourage. It ought 
rather to influence the exertions of the lovers of 
literature, in support of so important an allotment 
of your miscellany, particularly, as it is evident, 
without numerical strength, the whole design must 
ultimately be abandoned. No one man will ever 
maintain it. W. in fact, has informed us thus much, 
by his introductory letter of the 27th of November 
last, wherein he says, * yow will of course well con- 
sider what probability there is of this measure meet- 
ing: with other and much more’ able support than 
any he, from whom it emanates, caw possibly be- 
stow :” thereby offering a polite invitatiou for others 
to join him in the uudertaking; and, at the same 
time; informing: us,’ by inference, that it would be 
inconvenient for him to forward: communications 
as often as they might be in deaand. So, indeed, 
if would; atid, | therefore, trust,’ that, as there are 
few subjects more idferesting than’ the law, or oa 
which a leisure hour or two could’ be more’ pfotita- 
bly disposed of, those gentlemen, in particula¥, to 
whom I have alluded, will come forward with their 
contributions, and be actuated by the same dispa- 
sition as the writer of this humble remembrancer. 


+ 
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[See a Note to Correspondents.) 
——a— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 

S1r,—I derive so much pleasure from the literary 
variety which you furnish to your readers, weekly, 
that Monday afternoon is always welcomed, because 
it presents me with the Kaleidoscope. It has often 
struck me, on perusing this interesting miscellany, 
that occasional biographical notices of living and ex- 
alted characters would be very acceptable to your 
readers. To your own discrimination I can safely 
Jeave the selection of such as are best suited to the 
nature of the work. But if you approve of my hint, 
you will, perhaps, waive the exercise of your editorial 
rights, at this time, and allow me to recommend for 
insertion, next week, what may be called the forensic 
character of one, who holds a very prominent station 
at the Scottish bar, and whose literary talents are of 


the first order The gentleman, to whom [ allude, is. 


Mr. Francis Jeffrey. 

The character and merits of Mr. Jeffrey, as a public 

peaker and an ad , you will find in Peter's Letters 

ta his Kinsfolk; and the portrait is drawn with as much 

fidelity and impartiality as could be expected from the 
hand of one who is his warm political opponent. 

Yours, &c. 
NOTARIUS. 





February 14, 1822. 








TO. THE EDITOR. 
— 

Sr1r,—I understand that an association has lately 
been formed in this town, for the purpose of writing 
essays on various subjects, examining the productions of 
different authors, &c. (which is styled the Literary Socie- 
ty;) but where they assemble, or who are the members, 
I am. at a loss to know: from what I have learned, 
i rather suppose their meeting is held in the neighbour- 
hood of Harford-street, or Mount Pleasant. As I think 
it would be a favourable opportunity for a young man 
who is desirous of joining such a body, if you or your 
reatlers can give any information on the subject, as to 
how they admit members, or whether their number be 
limited, it will greatly oblige 

AN INQUIRER. 








TO THE EDITOR. 





Sir,—You have, I trust, convinced your numerous 
readere of the sincerity of your desire to promote the 
general good of society, and to alleviate the burden 
of the industrious, as well as give relief to the indigent 
poor and the destitute. 

By your inserting the annexed in your valuable paper, 
you will particularly oblige 

A CONSTANT READER. 
= 


It is a fact, well known, that butchers’ meat in Li- 
verpool, and most parts of this populous county, is 
higher in price, from 30 to 40 per cent. than in any 
other county in England. It appears the principal rea- 
sons are, the remote distance from the farmer and gra- 
zier, and the want of suitable accommodation in this 
neighbourhood for the cattle. If a regular fortnight 
fair could be established (as in varlous parts of York- 
shire) at Warrington, a place every way suitable for so 
desirable an object; a fertile spot, abounding with 
every required accommodation, and very central, both 


the means of. supplying this county with animal food 
on more favourable terms than at present. 
There can be no doubt but the present extrava- 
gant high price is created by the want of a greater 
competition. 
Liverpool, Feb. 14, 1822. 











A SHIFT TO GET MARRIED. 


—— 


¢& The following letter was brought to us the other day 
by a poor pauper, who said she picked it up in St. 
Peter’s churchyard. It had all the appearance of 
having lain some time on the moist ground. 
i 
TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—Although I preside over all those loving con- 

tracts called marriage ; and although amongst the nu- 
merous votaries who bend the knee at my shrine, there 
are quite as many lawyers, ig proportion, as there are 
of other élasses ; I must confess I 4m no lawyer myself, 
as I do not deign to descend from my celestial and god- 
like situation, for the purpose of learning the mere 
common-places of mortal men. But on a particular 
point I am desirous of being acquainted with your laws ; 
and, as you, Sir, have the honour of being related to one 
of my fellow-deities, Hermes, I do not hesitate to confer 
upon your publication the proud distinction of my cor- 
respondence. 
Yesterday, Wednesday, while fulfilling my high 
functions at this church, St. Peter’, I was much: sur- 
prised by the approach of a lady and gentleman, in- 
troduced to me by my industrious friend, Cupid, the 
lady having no other article of dress upon her than a 
closely formed chemise. This apparent indelitacy made 
me anxious to throw my own saffron muntle over 
her fine person, but I felt-that by so doing the in- 
delicacy, instead of being lessened, would merely change 
places. Assuming, therefore, with all proper haste, the 
duties of my office, I united the happy couple in my 
rosy bands, and they soon departed from my sanctuary. 
All my inquiries into the object of the parties, in 
adopting this mode of approaching my altar, have been 
answered by the assertion that by so doing the bride- 
groom becomes exonerated from all claims of a pecuniary 
nature which any person might previously have upon 
the fair bride. I would make some remarks upon the 
subject; but this is the feast of St. Valentine: I am 
summoned by my ethereal brethren to join them at the 
table of Bacchus; the nectar is prepared. I will throw 
this letter down upon the tombs beneath. Some person 
will probably convey it to you. And now let me con- 
jure you to say whether or not this answer to my in- 
quiry be the true one ? HYMEN. 


Top of the Steeple, Feb. 14. 


eed 


correspondent states; and we shall be glad to know, 
from any of our readers, ‘‘ the law of the case.”—Edit. 
Kal. 





The marriage certainly took place, as our celestial | 


— 


Lorp MANSFIELD’s, MANUSCRIPT Essay ON Ay- 
CIENT History is in preparation; and we repeat 
our acknowledgments to the individual, who favoured 
us with the copy, for the patience with which he 
has waited our convenience. 





The Narrative of Cxr1o, which, from its length, we 
— never had an nity g Paonia Bin the 
ercury, is not, in the opinion of some judici 
friends, exactly adapted for the Kaleidoscope ; as it 
is impossible to treat of the subject of Bonaparte, 
without, in some degree, infringing the rules laid 
down in our p Had the article been about 
half of its present length, there would have been a 
much better chance of its insertion. We do not con- 
trol circumstances, but are ruled by their operation ; 
and the events, which a public journalist has to re- 
cord, are so many, and so indispensible, that he must 
take liberties with communications of less pressing 
interest, especially when their length is incompatible 
with his disposable space, As it is not convenient 
to CLIO to await our convenience, we have complied 
with hyp ron as he wall find, if he will take the 
trouble to address a short note to our office, any day 

from twelve until one. 





THE LATE SAMUEL REID.—The interestin; 
phical sketch of this most estimable and 
man, is reserved for our next. 


biogra- 
mented 





Youtnrvut Ports.—lt¢, at dinner, we found the 
- meat burnt to a cinder or half raw, potatoes half 

boiled, and ery thing Gv half spoiled, we should 
sot Bs see ee oe tani On Be ee 
an inexperienced girl, who en trying her : 
Neither can we be reconciled to very all pasty, on 
the score that it is the preduction of a very young 
person. It is, in fact, no saya gl as t ig 
Sn ee ough every person 
ought to able to write prose. his remagk is 
directed to sgme of our correspondentg, whose hames 
it is unnecessary to particalarise. 





We have jusp received W.’s letter qn the Morality of 
the Law-~Also, the letter of SENEX. 


Birocrarny or Livine CHaRacTERrs.—The letter 
of NoOTARIUS ig i in a preceding column. 
We highly approve of his suggestion, when it can be 
followed without verging upon polities, The article 
selected for this day’s publication,:on the style and 
pone ed of — of most~ eminent yom 
en on the northern. circuit, is a very spe- 
Sinen, dnd is of such a nature as to, be perfectly 
compatible with the plan of the Kaleidoscope. . It has 
remained in our port-folio of reserve for a considerable 
length of time, when. it was ht to our recollec- 
tion by the letter of NotaRius.* We shall peruse 
the sketch of Mr. Jeffrey, in order to ascertain whe- 
ther it is equally unexceptionable, in a political point 
of view. 
* Since writing the foregaing note, we met. with the extre- 
ordinary narrative of the suicide of Vitetbi, which has induced 
us to postpone the ** Northern Circuit” for another week. 








MS. JouRNAL OVER THE ALPps.—We have been 
favoured by the offer of 4 manuscript journal of a 
tour to Geneva and the pass of the Alps, from thence 
to Chamonie,—by a young gentleman of Liverpool. 
It evinces correct feeling and a, lively taste for the 
beauty and grandeur of nature; and we shall have 
much pleasure in introducing it to our readers, pro- 
bably next week. 





T. Key’s Manuscript shall be sought for; and we will 
address a note to him probably next week.—CuPip’s 
TELEGRAPH in our next. 


We have further to acknowledge ZERO, AMICUS, 
X. Y. Z. 








Go Correspondents. 


DownaTiIon.—We have to acknowledge, on behalf of 
the Captain’s widow, of the Phebe packet, men- 
tioned in our last, FivE SHILLINGS, from J. P. S. 








Lorp Brron.—The first letter of our excellent friend 
W. H. on ‘* Modern Plagiarism,” will be found in 





for the grazier and the butcher, it doubtless would be 


Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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